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Methinks  —  if  I  may  beginwith 
a  favorite  Thoreau  locution  — 
methinks  that  it  was  an  amusing 
anomaly  to  have  chosen  a  busi- 
ness man  as  President  of  this 
Society,  in  view  of  Thoreau's  bit- 
ter strictures  about  business.  I 
have  collected  a  few  of  them  and 
doubtless  will  add  to  the  list 
when  I  have  finished  reading  all 
14  volumes  of  the  Journals.  I 
am  just  now  in  the  middle  of 
Volume  6.  Here  are  some  of 
his  anti- business  comments: 

"In  my  experience  nothing  is 
so  opposed  to  poetry— not  crime 
--as  business.  It  is  a  nega- 
tion of  life."  "There  is  no 
glory  so  bright  but  the  veil  of 
business  can  hide  it  effective- 
ly." 

Yet  Henry  was  on  occasion 
somewhat  of  a  business  man 
himself.  You  will  remember  that 
when  he  was  invited  to  be  a 
contributor  to  the  proposed  At- 
lantic Monthly  he  wrote  asking 
for  the  "rate  per  page  (describ- 
ing the  page)  you  will  pay  for 

accepted  articles  returning 

rejected  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  if  your  terms  are  sat- 
isfactory, I  will  forward  some- 
thing for  your  magazine". 

Personally  I  am  neither  a  fail- 
ure or  an  outstanding  success  as  a 
business  man.  Perhaps  I  have 
Thoreau  to  thank  for  the  latter. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Robert 
Service,  theCanadian  poet,  start- 
ed out  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  and 
that  when  he  found  himself  get- 
ting ahead  too  fast  he  read  "Wal- 
den"  again. 

Thoreau  must  have  turned  over 
in  his  grave  when  this  Society 
was  formed,  again  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
again  when  the  elaborate  cere- 
monies mere  were  carried  out 
and  again  when  a  business  man 
became  your  President.  If  he 
reacts  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  face  of  the  vast  spate  of  far- 
fetched commentaries  and  fine- 
spun theories  on  his  life  and 
works,  he  must  by  now  have  been 
nicknamed  "Whirling  Henry". 

Today  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  some  of  the  commen- 
taries and  theories  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 


Let  the  embryo  PhD.'s  have 
their  fun,  and  let  the  scholars 
talk  to  each  other  in  their  learn- 
ed quarterlies.  Let  us  forget 
the  guesses  of  the  biographers 
and  the  speculations  of  the 
psychoanalysts.  Let  us  over- 
look the  minutiae  of  the  bib- 
liographers and  the  explications 
and  divagations  of  the  exegetes. 
Let  us  bypass  the  non-compre- 
henders,  the  disparagers  and  the 
condescenders  and  ignortherea- 
de  r  s  -  between  the  lines . 

Let  us  go  back  to  Thoreau's 
works  themselves.  He  himself 
said,  "If  you  would  make  acquain- 
tance with  the  ferns,  you  must 
forget  your  botany".  Browning 
swept  all  extraneous  material 
aside  with  his  famous  ironic 
question,    "What    porridee   had 


John  Keats?" 

And  speaking  of  "aesthetic  dis  - 
tance",  Thoreau  knew  all  about 
this  when  he  said  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  hawks,  but  not  in 
the    length    of  their  intestines. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  some 
of  the  critical  categories  I  have 
previously  mentioned. 

Take  the  comments  of  certain 
bibliographers  on  the  punctuation 
of  "Walden": 

"Except  as  noted,  punctuation 
refers  to  terminal  and  intra- 
sentence  marks  which  are  non- 
verbal and  standardized  in  the 
written  language  (e.g.,  colon, 
semi-colon,  comma,  dash,  par- 
enthesis, period,  exclamation 
point,  question  mark,  quotation 
marks).  Arbitrarily  included 
as  punctuation  are:  variation  in 
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indentations,  in  spacing  lierween 
lines,  in  spacing  between  para- 
graphs, and  in  the  handling  of 
quoted  matter.  Omitted  are: 
variant  readings  involving  the 
apostrophe  and  thedecimalpoint, 
which  are  considered  problems 
in  spelling;  variant  readings  in- 
volving capitalization  --  except 
when  die  problem  in  capitaliza- 
tion is  clearly  the  result  of 
how  the  sentence  is  otherwise 
punctuated;  and  variant  readings 
involving  hyphenation  --  unless 
the  problem  in  hyphenation  hap- 
pens by  mere  chance  to  be  as- 
sociated with  other  variations  in 
punctuation". 

Or  take  the  process  described 
in  a  word  index  to  "Walden". 

"The  actual  completion  of  the 


"No,  I  would  not  cart  to  hear  a  chapter  or  two  of  "Walden'." 
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word  index  was  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  Bindings 
were  cut  from  two  identical  cop- 
ies of  the  selected  edition.  The 
lines  on  odd  pages  of  one  copy 
and  on  even  pages  of  the  other 
were  underscored  in  pencil,  num- 
bered, and  checked  against  the 
numbering  in  the  master  copy. 
Then  the  first  line  was  cut  from 
the  page  with  scissors  and  placed 
atop  a  small  stack  of  3  x  5 
inch  cards.  The  top  card  was 
stamped  with  the  appropriate 
page  and  line  number.  Next, 
the  word  was  cut  from  its  line 
with  a  razor  blade  and  fixed  to 
the  card  with  Scotch  Tape,  etc. 
etc.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure it  was  discovered,  among 
other  things,  that  the  word"a" 
was  used  in  "Walden"  2,781 
times,  the  word  "and"  4,237 
times,  the  word  "as"  1,116 
times,  the  word  "of"  3,225  times, 
the  word  "that"  1,199  times, 
the  word  "the"  6,750  times  and 
the  word  "to"  2,743  times,  and 
so  on. 

All  of  which  prompts  me  to 
quote  a  poem  by  one  Maurice  B. 
Cramer  entitled  'To  a  Company 
of  Scholars  in  English  Litera- 
ture" and  published  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  many  years  ago, 
when  poetry  was  still  compre- 
hensible, and  before  poets  started 
talking  to  themselves,  as  Max 
Eastman  has  said. 
We  are  the  brazen- bottomed  ones 
In  patient  sedentary  pants; 
We  cut  our  cake  with  filing  cards 
And  count  the  commas  of  ro- 
mance. 

Our    voices   ever  soft  and   low 
With  unction  like  a  hierophant's. 
We  lave  each  word  with  amor- 
ous tongue 
Annointing    all   the  consonants. 

With  grasshopper  garrulity 

We  sometimes   gossip  of  the 

wrecks 
The    living    make,    of  war  and 

death 
As    pent-up  schoolboys  talk  of 

sex. 

We  have  no  cheerful  human  lust, 
Too  timid  for  the  genial  bed. 
But  fumble  in  the  startled  dust 
Of  the  unimpassioned  dead. 

And  gender  from  this  stale  em- 
brace 
By  concentrating  all  our  skills, 
A  half-pint  can  for  measuring 
The  yellow  mist  on  Malvern 
Hills. 

Take  the  famous  non-compre- 
hender,  the  anglophile  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell,  who  character- 
ized "Walden"  as  "a  vital  bit 
of  literature  tor  anyone  who  loves 
to  read  about  nature".  In  answer 
to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  a  conversation,  recorded 
by  M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe,  between 
Wendell  and  Roger  Merriman, 
known  affectionately  when  I  was 
in  college  as  "Batty"and  "Fris- 
ky" respectively.  The  conversa- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Batty:  In  all  the  twenty-five 
years  you  have  known  me,  Rog- 
er, have  you  ever  heard  me  ut- 
ter one  liberal  sentiment? 

Frisky:  Not  me,  sir. 


Batty:   Thank  God! 

Incidentally,  H.  L.  Mencken 
called  Wendell's  book  from  which 
I  have  quoted  "arbitrary  and 
ignorant    but    highly  amusing". 

What  about  the  psychoanalysts? 
They  like  to  speculate  about  such 
subjects  as  the  nature  and  dura- 
tion as  Henry's  vicarious  post- 
traumatic syndrome  at  the  time 
of  his  brother  John's  death.  And 
one  of  our  own  members  des- 
cribes Henry  in  language  sug- 
gesting a  Concord  Oedipus. 

What  about  the  biographers? 
They  speculate  as  to  whether 
Henry  carried  a  torch  for  Lyd- 
ian,  who  proposed  to  whom  and 
when,  and  did  Henry  defer  to 
John  in  the  consecutive  marriage 
proposals  to  Ellen  Sewell,  one  of 
which  is  conjectured  to  havetaken 
place  on  the  beach  in  my  home 
town  of  North  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  to  the  condescenders,  I  re- 
frain from  discussing  them  but 
note  at  least  one  among  our 
own  membership. 

The  disparagers?  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  wisecracks 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  One 
of  the  lesser  known  of  this  tribe 
however,  is  A.  C.  Benson  who, 
around  1906,  said: 

"But  Thoreau  was  indolent 
rather  than  simple;  and  what 
spoilt  his  simplicity  was  that 
he  was  forever  hoping  that  he 
would  be  observed  and  admired; 
he  was  forever  peeping  out  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  to  see  if  in- 
quisitive strangers  were  hover- 
ing about  to  observe  the  hermit 

at  his  contemplation He  was 

forever  looking  at  himself  in 
the  glass,  and  describing  to  oth- 
ers the  rugged,  sunbrowned, 
slovenly,  solemn  person  he  saw 

there  The  moment  a  man  is 

conscious  that  he  is  simple  and 
humble,  he  is  simple  and  humble 
no  longer  You  cannot  be- 
come simple  by  doing  elaborate- 
ly, and  making  a  parade  of  do- 
ing, the  things  that  the  simple 
man  would  do  without  thinking 
about  them". 

I  have  urged,  let  us  go  back 
to  Thoreau's  too  itself.  All 
right,  here  are  two  of  his  less 
familiar  passages,  and  let  us 
read  them  without  worrying  about 
the  punctuation  and  Thoreau's 
mental  and  physical  health  at 
the  time  he  wrote  them. 

"The  wood  thrush's  is  no  op- 
era music;  it  is  not  so  much  the 
composition  as   the  strain,   the 
tone    —    cool    bars    of  melody 
from  the  atmosphere  of  ever- 
lasting morning  or  evening.    It 
is   the  quality  of  the  song,  not 
the  sequence.     In  the  peewee's 
note  there  is   some  sultriness, 
but  in  the  thrush's,  though  heard 
at  noon,  there  is  the  liquid  cool- 
ness of  things  that  arejustdrawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
The  thrush  alone  declares   the 
immortal   wealth    and  vigor  of 
the  forest, 

Mr.  Bailey  also  read  Thoieau's 
description  of  snowflakes, 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
some  of  the  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  too  close  a  study  of 
all    the    aspects    of  a  writer's 


tion,  and  mentions  our  own  wai- 
ter Harding: 

"Dr.  Harding  surveys  Thor- 
eau's life,  work,  sources,  and 
ideas  and  he  provides  for  each 
topic  a  selected  and  rich  bib- 
liography. An  invaluable  aid  to 
any  Thoreau  student  and  to  those 
who    read    him    with    pleasure. 

And  let  me  close  with  two  quo- 
tations of  which  I  am  particularly 
fond. 

I  agree  with  Louis  Halle  when 
he  says  "It  is  something  to  stand 
behind  Thoreau's  shoulder  and 
sight  the  world  along  his  ex- 
tended arm". 

And  finally,  I  am  in  die  same 
predicament  as  Frances  West 
Brown  when  she  says  "I  shall 
never  be  rid  of  Henry". 


life  and  times,  as  well  as  of  his 
works.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
more  quotations: 

William  Hazlitt:  A  critic  does 
nothing  nowadays  who  does  not 
try  to  torture  the  most  obvious 
expression  into  a  thous and  mean- 
ings. We  know  everything  about 
the  work,  but  nothing  of  it. 

Anonymous  Chinese:  With  an 
X-ray  we  see  all  the  bones  but 
cannot  see  the  heart. 

T.  S.  Eliot:  A  mark  of  a 
literary  man  is  that  he  can  no 
longer  read  anything  with  plea- 
sure. 

This  one  is  reminiscent  of  the 
one  from  New  Yorker  Magazine 
under  their  standinghead"Words 
of  one  Syllable  Department".  The 
quotation  is  from  a  Bulletin  of 
the   Modern   Language  Associa- 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1963,  in  the  First 
Parish  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  with  President  T. 
L.  Bailey  in  the  chair.   Selectman  Robert  Sheean 
gave  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  town  of 
Concord.  The  secretary's  report,  as  printed  in 
Bulletin  80,  was  accepted.  The  treasurer  read  the 
following  report: 

On  hand,  July  26,  1962  $1751 

Annual  meeting  59 

Postage,  etc.  385 

Printing  980 

Microfilm  111 

Misc.  38 

Total  expenses  1573 

Dues  1099 

Life  memberships  400 

Gifts  28 

Centennial  surplus  239 

Sale  of  photographs  and  back  copies  191 

Total  income  1957 

On  hand,  July  12,  1963  2135 

Carl  Bode,  offered  for  the  nominating  committee 
the  following  slate  of  officers — president,  Walter 
Harding;  president-elect,  Roland  Robbins;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hosmer;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Walter  Harding;  members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  three  years,  Reginald  Cook  and 
Brooks  Atkinson.  These  officers  were  duly  elected. 

Mrs.  Hosmer  announced  that  the  wild  flowers 
decorating  the  pulpit  had  been  gathered  in  Concord 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Fenn.  She  also  pointed  out  the 
special  Thoreau  exhibitions  in  the  Concord  Book 
Shop  window  and  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

T.  L.  Bailey  delivered  the  presidential 
address  which  is  printed  above.  Odell  Shepard 
gave  a  fine  address  on  the  inspiration  of  Concord 
as  a  place. 

At  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hosmer  gave  a 
brief  report  for  the  Save  Walden  Committee  on  the 
current  status  of  Walden  Pond.  In  the  afternoon 
the  members  drove  to  Fruitlands  in  Harvard,  Mass. , 
where  they  toured  the  various  museums,  including 
the  house  where  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  friends 
lived  in  1843,  and  the  Indian  museum  where 
Thoreau's  collection  of  Indian  relics  was  on  exhi- 
bition— in  many  cases  with  his  journal  descrip  - 
tions  of  the  particular  pieces  found.  Afterwards 
the  members  were  the  guests  of  Fruitlands  Museum 
for  refreshments  on  the  terrace. 


At  the  evening  session  at  the  First  Parish 
Church,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  present- 
ed its  film  "Our  Wildlife  Heritage,"  Roland  Robbins 
and  Edwin  Way  Teale  presented  a  tape  recording 
entitled  "Thoreau  Sounds,"  and  Walter  Harding  read 
a  chapter  on  "Thoreau  and  Women"  from  his  forth- 
coming biography  of  Thoreau. 

THOREAU  BUSTS  AND  MEDALLIONS. 

Malvina  Hoffman,  the  sculptor  of  the  Thoreau 
bust  at  the  Hall  of  Fame,  has  recently  produced  a 
series  of  Thoreau  medallions.  There  is  a  1  3/4-" 
bronze  medallion  for  $3.00;  a  3"  bronze  medallion 
for  $6.00;  and  a  1  3A"  silver  medallion  for  $4.00. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  Gimbels  Coin  Department, 
33rd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.I. 

Miss  Hoffman  has  also  created  a  10"  high  exact 
replica  in  cast  stone  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  bust  and 
these  may  be  ordered  directly  from  Miss  Hoffman  at 
157  East  35th  St,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  for  $25.00 
f.o.b.  Since  these  orders  are  filled  individually, 
the  delivery  will  take  some  time. 
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vol.  Cleveland:  Micro  Photo,  1963.  $293. 
Duopage  facsimile  of  the  Walden  Edition. 

.  THE  RIVER.  New  York:  Twayne,  1963.  244-PP. 

$4.50.  A  selection  of  Thoreau' s  comments  on  his 
his  hikes,  boating  trips,  and  skating  trips 
along  the  Concord  rivers,  arranged,  edited  and 
annoted  by  Dudley  C.  Lunt,  and  illustrated  by 
Henry  Bugbee  Kane.  An  interesting  selection 
that  emphasizes  just  how  large  a  part  the 
rivers  of  Concord  played  in  Thoreau' s  life. 
The  illustrations  by  Kane,  as  usual,  are  out- 
standing. 

Wells,  Anna  Mary.  DEAR  PRECEPTOR:  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  THOMAS  WENTW0RTH  HIGGINS0N.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1963,  363  pp.  $6.  Higginson 
has  unfortunately  been  one  of  the  most  neglect- 
ed minor  figures  of  American  Transcendentalism, 
but  now  at  last  he  has  received  due  recognition 
in  a  highly  readable  biography  that  has, 
incidentally,  much  to  say  about  his  relation- 
ship with  Thoreau  and  his  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Thoreau' s  posthumous  fame.  DEAR 
PRECEPTOR  is  one  of  those  rare  gems— a  highly 
readable  book  that  is  obviously  based  on  sound 
scholarship. 

Willson,  Lawrence.  "Central  Theme  of  Thoreau' s 
Life  Seen  Relevant  to  20th  Century." 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  CLIP  SHEET,  XXXIX 
(July  30,  1963) ,  5. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:  J.Adel,  C.Bode,  H.Cahoon, 


M.Campbell,  R.Dickens,  N.Foerster,  G.Eosmer,  S. 
Hirsch,  C.Koagland,  P.Hackett,  A.Kovar,  D.Kamen- 
Kaye,  K.Kasegawa,  D.Moure,  V.Munoz,  J.Moldenhauer, 
R.Needham,  E.Phillips,  J.Sargent,  R.Schaedle,  S. 
Smith,  A.Schwartz,  E.Smith,  C. Tweedy,  and  P. 
Williams.  Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of 
new  Thoreau  items  as  they  appear. 

A  RECENTLY-DISCOVERED  ADDITION  TO  THE  THOREAU 
CORRESPONDENCE  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  (University 
of  Texas) 

The  letter  transcribed  below  is  mounted  in  a 
blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  Volume  I  of  the 
University  of  Texas  set  of  the  20-volume  Walden 
Edition  Writings.  A  special  presentation  leaf  in 
the  same  volume  identifies  the  set  as  one  of  200 
copies  of  the  first  impression,  the  purchaser  as 
Miss  Anna  Craig,  and  the  supply  date  as  March  10, 
1910.  It  seems  likely  that  the  manuscript  was 
mounted  after  the  books  were  delivered  to  the 
purchaser.  All  20  volumes  are  presently  located 
in  the  "Z"  or  limited  access  area  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Library  stacks. 

The  letter  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  bearing  the  partial  watermark  "JOI  ..." 
and  measuring  approximately  4  l/8  by  6  3/4  inches. 
On  the  reverse  side,  in  Thoreau1 s  hand,  is  a  pas- 
sage about  the  Concord  elms  which  I  am  preparing 
for  publication. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Moffit,  University 
Librarian  at  the  University  of  Texas,  who  has  given 
his  approval  to  this  publication;  of  Mrs.  Marcia  E. 
Moss  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  Mr. 
James  B.  Thayer  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  for  biographical 
data  on  Sophia  Ripley;  of  Mr.  Walter  Harding,  who 
directed  me  to  Alvah  Low*  s  transcripts  of  the 
Concord  Lyceum  records;  and  of  Mr.  James  B.  Thayer, 
Mr.  John  W.  Ames,  Mrs.  Sophia  Ripley  Boyer,  Mr. 
William  Thayer  Ames,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Randolph  Starr, 
descendants  of  Sophia  Bradford  Ripley,  for  their 
kind  permission. 

My  dear  Mr  Thoreau 

Mr  Johnson^  will  spend  the  night  at  our 
house ^tomorrow,  and  Mr  Emerson  and  a  few  others 
are  coming  at  six  to  take  tea  with  him,  and 
Mother 3  wants  you  to  come  very  much.  We  hope 
you  will  be  able  to. 

Yrs  respectfully 
Sophy  Ripley4 
February  16  tip 

Annotations; 

1The  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson  (1822-1882)  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Johnson,  an  independent  liberal  minister, 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
18^6,  left  the  Dorchester  Unitarian  church  after 
a  brief  and  controversial  pastorate,  and  held  a 
parish  in  Lynn  from  1853  to  1870.  He  was  a 
radical,  a  Transcendental! st,  a  writer  of  hymns, 
a  lecturer,  and  the  author  of  three  books  on 
Oriental  religions  (DAB,  X,  119-120).  On  February 
17,  1859,  he  lectured  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on 
an  unspecified  topic  (Alvah  H.  Low,  The  Concord 
Lyceum,  unpublished  University  of  Virginia  M.  A. 
thesis,  1955,  p.  100). 

"^he  Old  Manse. 


^Sarah  Alden  Bradford  Ripley  (1793-1867),  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley,  who  died  in 
1847,  the  year  after  he  returned  to  Concord  with 
his  family  from  Waltham.  Samuel  was  the  son  of 
Ezra  Ripley  and  a  half -uncle  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Mrs.  Ripley,  one  of  the  intellectual 
luminaries  of  the  town  (she  had  been  tutor  to 
Emerson) ,  resided  in  the  Old  Manse  until  her 
death  (Rusk,  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
passim:  The  Story  of  Concord  Told  by  Concord 
Writers,  ed.  J.  L.  Swayne  /Boston,  1906/,  p.152) . 

4Sophia  Bradford  Ripley,  the  youngest  child  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Ripley,  was  born  in  Waltham  on 
July  13,  1833.  She  married  James  Bradley  Thayer 
of  Boston  in  18$1  and  died  on  January  24,  1914. 
Of  Thoreau  she  said,  according  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Ames  via  Mr.  James  B.  Thayer,  "that,  though  he 
lived  on  Walden  Pond,  he  surely  never  bathed  in 
it." 

^Neither  Emerson  nor  Thoreau,  in  journal  entries 
and  letters  at  this  time,  mentions  Johnson  or 
his  lecture.  Thoreau' s  father  had  died  two 
weeks  before  Johnson's  visit,  and  on  the  22nd, 
five  days  afterward,  Thoreau  went  "to  Worcester 
to  lecture  in  a  parlor"  on  "Autumnal  Tints" 
(Journal,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  435,  453;  Harding,  "A 
Check  List  of  Thoreau1 s  Lectures,"  BNYPL,  LII 
/Feb.,  1948/,  p. 86). 

This  bulletin  was  paid  for  by  the  life  mem- 
bership of  G.  Linnemann  of  LaPorte,  Indiana.  Life 
membership  is  twenty-five  dollars. 

MICROFILMS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY 
ARCHIVES 

Carrying  out  the  program  adopted  at  the  1962 
annual  meeting,  the  Thoreau  Society  has  purchased 
and  placed  on  deposit  in  the  Thoreau  Society 
Archives  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  the 
following  microfilms  of  Thoreau  manuscripts: 

The  complete  journal  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Morgan  Library. 

The  Walden  MSS  (HM924) ,  the  corrected  proof 
of  Walden  (HM925) ,  the  corrected  proof  of  A  Week 
(RB110229) ,  Index  Rerum  (HM9450,  Commonplace  book 
(HM957),  Journal  fragments  (HM933) ,  Nature  notes 
(HM13198),  general  phenomena  for  April  (HM13203), 
journal  fragments  (HM931) ,  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations (HM954) ,  calendar  for  March  (HM13202) , 
journal  fragments  (HM13191) ,  journal  fragments 
(HM13182).  All  these  manuscripts  are  described 
in  greater  detail  in  Bulletin  43. 

Can  anyone  identify  this  quotation  from 
Thoreau? — "Sometimes,  we  seem  to  hear  a  faint 
music  from  all  the  horizon.  When  our  senses  are 
clear  and  purified  we  may  always  hear  the  notes 
of  music  in  the  air — and  catch  its  echoes  dying 
away  when  we  awake  in  the  dawn.  This  is  the  tra- 
dables under  various  forms  of  all  nations.  The 
music  of  the  spheres — the  statue  of  Memnon  etc. 

The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  is  an  informal 
gathering  of  students  and  followers  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  Walter  Harding,  State  University  College, 
Geneseo,  New  ^ork,  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Herbert  Hosmer,  Concord,  Mass. , 
vice-president.  Membership  $2.00  a  year;  life 
membership  $25.00. 


